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to be suppressed among the Eastern contingents. A usurper,
named Uranius Antoninus, whose name and coins1 suggest a
reaction.of the admirers of Elagabalus, had risen in Edessa with
the support of Syrian troops, perhaps legio III Gallica. There
was also a mutiny among the detachments summoned from
Egypt, who certainly belonged to the II Traiana2.
These unwelcome events were the prelude to the opening of
the Persian war in 232. The army of operations was divided into
three parts. In the north the division of the left marched towards
Media by way of Armenia, where Rome's allies the Arsacids still
maintained their resistance. The division of the right advanced in
a south-easterly direction over the route taken by Septimius
Severus in 197 (see above, p. 6). The main army, under the com-
mand of the Emperor himself, was intended to advance eastwards
through North Mesopotamia.   But the excessive caution  of
Alexander prevented these latter troops from ever engaging the
enemy. Ardashir was thus able to concentrate superior forces
and annihilate the right wing as it was operating on the Euphrates.
Thereupon the Emperor, who with all the European soldiers was
suffering severely from the climate, withdrew his own forces and
ordered the northern division also to retreat to Antioch. This
division had successes to record in Atropatene, but during its
retreat it suffered severely in the Armenian highlands from the
inclement weather. In spite of all this the enemy themselves must
have sustained no inconsiderable losses; for the Persian king
nowhere pressed the pursuit, and even remained inactive for four
years. The Roman offensive had failed.   Its net result was the
doubtful success of seeing the frontier for the time being still
intact. And now a new peril threatened in the West. The re-
moval of strong forces stirred up the Germans. The danger of
a war on two fronts, which Augustus had sought to avoid by a
diplomatic solution of the Eastern question, and which later had
proved no real danger because of the growing weakness of Parthia,
remained from now onwards an anxiety and heavy burden on those
who directed the foreign policy of the Empire. The news from the
West ^caused the vexillationes drawn from that quarter to demand
their immediate return.  Herein was shown the disadvantage of
making the soldier a settler. The Persian war was therefore broken
off in 233 without the conclusion of peace. Before his return to
Rome the Emperor took measures for the defence of the frontier
in the East At Rome he was received with the honours of a
1  See Volume of Plates v, 230, m.
2  Cf. Ritterling, P.W. s.v. Legio, cols. 1331, 1528.